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In the opinion of the writer, it would be well if the conferences could 
meet in rooms where visitors could be accommodated, but in such a 
way as not to interfere with the discussions, and they should be pre- 
vented from interrupting the discussion in the conference. It may be 
objected that this would deter members from speaking fully for fear 
of being quoted, just as it was planned this year to exclude press rep- 
resentatives from the conferences for the same reason. The objection 
is not serious, if the evidence of the past session is reliable. There was, 
and must be, too much mixture of people in the conferences in any 
event to allow a military, naval or diplomatic official to speak too 
freely. On the other hand, all who were present at Williamstown seemed 
to be persons of discretion. Finally, the choicer bits of information 
and interpretation were, as they must be, passed about in conversa- 
tion outside the formal conferences. 

Finally, there should be no misunderstanding regarding the object 
of the Institute. The intention is not to give a beginner or an inter- 
mediate student a systematic course in international law or relations, 
but rather to offer to the advanced and mature student and the teacher 
of international law and relations an opportunity to fill out gaps in 
his background and information, to study certain selected details 
intensively, and to refresh his thought by a free exchange of ideas. 
It is not the intention to provide a pleasant vacation for idlers. Those 
who take part are expected to take part actively and sincerely. 

The first session of the Institute was a success, and it provided sug- 
gestions for improvement for the next session. The enrollment threatens 
to be rather large unless rigorously limited in advance. With the Far 
East included in the subjects of discussion and such names as Redlich, 
Smuts, and Cecil rumored for lecturers, this may well be expected. 
It is, at all events, already evident that President Garfield and Mr. 
Baruch have given American a new and valuable institution of higher 
education in that, at present, most critical of all. fields for study, 
international law and politics. 

Pitman B. Pottek. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Lectures and Conferences. 1 The inaugural exercises of the Insti- 
tute of Politics were devoted to addresses explaining the circumstances 

1 The following notes were compiled from personal summaries made by the 
writer, as well as from newspaper reports of the lectures and from abstracts kindly 
furnished by the secretaries of the several conferences. Owing to the amount of 
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which had led to the conception of the idea of the Institute and the 
definite purpose which it was intended to accomplish. President 
Garfield referred to his original plan of bringing together college pro- 
fessors and instructors in history for the purpose of putting them in 
touch with the facts of present history and the statesmen who have 
been close to recent events. Chief Justice Taft laid stress upon the 
intention to make the Institute a symposium of views of leading thinkers, 
historians, and statesmen of important countries whose economic and 
political conditions and the public opinion of whose people were impor- 
tant to the world. Mayor Peters of Boston described the general 
purpose of the Institute. President Lowell pointed out the necessity 
at the present day of introducing a sense of responsibility on the part 
of the stronger nations for good order in the world and the means by 
which that responsibility might be made effective. 

The Lectures. The series of lectures given by Lord Bryce was a de- 
velopment of the general topic of ' ' the international relations of the old 
world states in their historical, political, commercial, legal and ethical 
aspects, including a discussion of the causes of wars and the means of 
averting them." In his opening address the speaker gave a general 
survey of the growth of law between nations from the days of the Greek 
city states down to the present time. The meaning of the sovereignty 
of states was explained and the necessity of inculcating a sounder and 
wider view of national interests, which in turn depended upon the 
moral progress of the individual men who compose the communities. 
The effect of the spread of democracy upon foreign relations was de- 
scribed and the methods of propaganda resorted to for the control 
of public opinion. In his second address the speaker showed that 
the seeds of future wars had been sown by the deliberations and findings 
of the Paris conference, and that the treaties drawn up there were 
already admitted to need amendment. The effects of the peace treaty 
upon the relations between Germany and France was pointed out and 
a dark picture drawn of the outlook for peace along the Rhine. The 
transfer of the Austrian Tyrol to Italy was severely criticised, as well 
as the secret treaty of 1915 which was the excuse made by Great Britain 
and France for their action. The possibility of a release of Russia 
from the present domination of a group of adventurers was discussed, 

condensation necessary it is possible that inaccuracies may be found in the record 
of facts stated and views expressed. The intention of the writer has been to pre- 
sent the substance of the topics discussed, rather than to ascribe definite state- 
ments or opinions to the various speakers. 
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as well as the question of a later attempt on the part of Russia to recover 
the border states now separated from it. Explanation was made of 
the failure of the Christian powers to punish Turkey for its misgovern- 
ment of its subjects. 

Financiers, it was pointed out in a subsequent lecture, had a great 
hand in the negotiations preceding wars and in fixing lines of policy, 
but it was not generally true that they were the makers of wars. The 
effect of international trade in drawing the peoples of different countries 
closer together was pointed out and contrasted with the effect of tariffs 
and other methods resorted to by states for protecting and increasing 
their domestic trade. The competition between Germany and Great 
Britain for the markets of the world and the jealousy felt by certain 
Germans towards British territorial possessions were discussed in 
their relation to the great war, and the assertion was made that the 
less governments had to do with business and international finance the 
better it would be for their peoples. Among the other causes of war 
stress was laid upon the growth of the sentiment of nationality during 
the nineteenth century. The earlier liberalism of the movement for 
national unity had given way to national vanity and selfishness, with 
the result that the lust for territority was still to be reckoned with. 
In addition there was the difficulty of mixed populations, for which 
the protection of minorities provided for in the peace treaties did not 
promise a remedy. Certain grievances created by the misapplica- 
tion at Paris of the principle of self-determination must be cured be- 
fore permanent peace could be obtained. 

The codification of international law by an association composed 
of representatives of the civilized nations was, the speaker showed, 
the necessary preliminary to the formation of a tribunal competent to 
try offenses against international law and to enforce penalties on con- 
victed offenders. There was need of developing the international 
law of peace as contrasted with the law of war which had received chief 
stress in the past. A definite and effective sanction was necessary 
if international law was to acquire any real force. The absence of any 
superior authority with power to impose upon nations those restraints 
which in a civilized country are imposed upon individuals was the chief 
reason why states had failed to live up to the moral standards demanded 
of honorable men in the relations of private life. Was it to be admitted 
that a different standard of morality applied to states than to indi- 
viduals? What bearing had secret treaties upon the morality of states? 
It was difficult to take the management of foreign affairs from the 
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hands of a few and entrust it to the many, but at least public opinion 
could be kept better informed and consulted upon the larger issues. 

Problems involved in the coming disarmament conference at Wash- 
ington were described and set off against the urgent need for an agree- 
ment among the great powers to reduce their armaments. What 
scale could be fixed for each country which its army, navy, and air- 
craft should not in the future exceed? These would in each case be 
apportioned to the area and population of the country, but it was also 
necessary to consider the defensibility of frontiers, the means of com- 
munication within the country, and the possibility of internal distur- 
bances. An international board of inspection might be set up to watch 
over the fulfillment of the undertakings made to keep within the pre- 
scribed limits. 

In a final survey of the world situation Lord Bryce pointed out that 
some positive step must be taken in the way of international organiza- 
tion to provide for the settlement of disputes between states. The 
difficulties in the way of such an organization arising from the political 
inequality of states and from the attempt to apply an effective sanction 
were great, but the alternative was war and the destruction of civili- 
zation. Henceforth all nations had a common interest in the main- 
tenance of peace, and the United States could not afford to refuse to 
cooperate. The present members of the League of Nations meant, 
he said, to continue to support the only plan yet launched which prom- 
ised success. 

"Russia's foreign relations during the last half century" formed the 
subject of the series of lectures given by Baron Sergius A. Korff. The 
opening address reviewed the relations between France and Russia before 
and after the formation of the Dual Alliance. In making this alliance, 
the speaker said, France had seriously miscalculated the future of 
Russia by helping the Russian reactionaries to suppress the liberal 
elements which would in the end have proved a far more reliable sup- 
port to republican France. The money loaned by France to Russia 
helped to maintain a degenerate autocratic government which was 
fated to fall sooner or later. In spite, however, of the wrong purposes 
to which the French loans had been put by the Russian government, 
there was not the slightest danger that these loans would remain un- 
paid, although the interest might be held up for a number of years. 
The whole commercial future of Russia was dependent upon her credit, 
and besides she had ample natural resources to meet the demands upon 
her. 
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The relations between Russia and Great Britain were marked by the 
gradual transition from an attitude of mutual hostility to one of friend- 
ship. The two nations were often close to war in the years following 
the Congress of Berlin in 1878. Later it was seen to be to the interest 
of peace in the west that Great Britain should draw closer to Russia, 
but in so doing she had been obliged to sacrifice Persia to the demands 
of Russian autocracy. Gradually Great Britain had become convinced 
that Germany, not Russia, was her real enemy, with the result that 
by 1914 the Triple Entente was ready to oppose the Triple Alliance. 
By contrast, Russia's relations with Japan, which were of compara- 
tively recent origin, had been marked by a growing militaristic attitude. 
Japan had learned after 1895 the European methods of double-dealing, 
and she applied the teachings to Russia and China. Bad feeling be- 
tween the two nations was intensified by the determination of some 
Russian adventurers, aided by the Czar, to obtain concessions in Korea. 
Internal troubles in Russia had forced her to conclude a premature 
peace with Japan, for Russia's position could not have been made 
worse by the delay of peace, while Japan was at the end of her resources 
and was saved by President Roosevelt's intervention from an economic 
collapse which might have called for constitutional reforms in Japan 
as well. 

Relations of Russia with Austria were marked by the clash of racial 
ambitions. Slavism competed with Teutonism for the control of the 
Balkan states. The story was one of parallel alliances, intrigues and 
mutual distrust. Relations fell into three periods, from 1878 to 1897, 
when distinct tension was evident, from 1897 to 1908, a time of relative 
friendship, and from 1908 to 1914, during which relations became stead- 
ily worse until a final break became inevitable. The Balkan wars 
of 1912-1913 changed the whole aspect of the near-east policies of 
Russia and her relations with Austria. Vienna and Berlin had a new 
opportunity to spread their propaganda among the Bulgarian people, 
with the result that Bulgaria thought it to her interest to take sides 
with Germany and Austria in the great war. 

The quarrel between Russia and Turkey was centuries old, due 
primarily to Russia's demand for an outlet to the sea. Its latest phase 
before 1914 was marked by the growing influence of Germany in Con- 
stantinople and the fear on the part of Russia of a national danger if 
Germany became intrenched on the Bosporus. The relations between 
Russia and Germany were seldom friendly. The various treaties 
that were made between the two countries were regarded by Germany, 
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simply as insurance, the main object being to build up an alliance with 
Austria. Bismarck was not much impressed with the strength of Russia 
but certain German generals had urged a preventive war as early as 
1888. The coolness of Germany towards Russia led to the very thing 
Bismarck feared, a rapprochement between Russia and France. 

Baron Korff 's final lecture dealt with secret diplomacy and its evils. 
Parliamentary government, it was shown, had left secret diplomacy 
still possible, though less probable. The device of creating a, fait acccom- 
pli had often been resorted to by diplomats to force the hand of parlia- 
ments. Secrecy did much to harm the Franco-Russian alliance because 
it prevented public opinion in both countries from supporting the 
Russian constitutional movement; while secret diplomacy was alone 
to blame for the Russo-Japanese conflict. The whole machinery of 
diplomacy needed overhauling. Foreign offices must be modernized in 
respect to their personnel and better controlled as to their general 
policies. 

The series of lectures given by the Hon. Stephen Panaretoff , Bulgarian 
minister to the United States, was devoted to "near eastern affairs 
and conditions. " An introductory address reviewed the early history 
of the peoples of the Balkan peninsula with special reference to their 
racial antagonisms. The Bulgarians were, he showed, not Bulgars 
but Slavs. The handful of conquerors had given their name to the 
country but had soon been assimilated and lost from view. The suc- 
cess of the Turk both before and after the invasion had been due to 
lack of unity among the Slav peoples. 

Succeeding lectures dealt with the history of the church in Bulgaria, 
its relations to political and social life, the past history of Bulgarian 
schools and the present status of educational institutions, and the out- 
look for constitutional and democratic government in the Balkan states. 
A saner press and a more enlightened public opinion as well as a healthier 
atmosphere among the political parties were, the speaker said, every- 
where observable. 

The future of the Turk in Asia Minor was dependent upon the aban- 
donment of the policy of Pan-Islamism. The frank and sincere appli- 
cation of Turkey to Europe for help in reorganizing the country was 
its sole hope. Past experience with Turkish promises did not warrant 
the belief that the Christian populations would be protected from des- 
potic government. The integrity of Turkey which had been so often 
supported in the past was no longer the slogan of European diplomacy. 
The haphazard interventions of the nineteenth century had brought 
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little relief to the Christian minorities. A definite plan of European 
control was needed. 

Bulgaria's part in the world war was shown by Mr. Panaretoff to 
have been determined by the influence of ex-King Ferdinand with a 
cabinet of ministers avowedly pro-Austrian. Popular feeling might 
have overridden the will of the king if the Allies had offered more def- 
inite and concrete terms. The refusal of Serbia, Greece, and Rumania 
to make any concessions facilitated the task of the Central Powers 
in drawing Bulgaria to their side. The greatest stumbling block to 
Balkan confederation was the adjustment of territorial boundaries 
along national lines. The discussions of the Peace Conference were 
marked by vindictiveness and had confirmed the injustices of 
the treaty of Bucharest of 1913. It would have been better if the 
disputed regions had been put under an international control and their 
inhabitants given eventually a fair chance of declaring freely their 
wishes. The treaty of Neuilly must be revised, the speaker said, if 
there was to be permanent peace in the Balkans. 

"The place of Hungary in European history" was the subject of 
a series of lectures by Count Paul Teleki, ex-premier of Hungary. 
The influence of geographical factors in the development of the politi- 
cal and economic life of Hungary was described in detail, and com- 
parisons were made with the part played by geographical conditions in 
the development of the American nation. There were, the speaker 
said, four main facts in the history of Hungary which had had a decisive 
influence upon the course of history on the European continent. The 
Carpathians were one of the most formidable natural barriers, and were 
a perfect defensive frontier against inroads from the east as soon as 
one central power came to hold their whole length. Again, the accep- 
tance by Hungary of western civilization and religion and the consoli- 
dation of its government had resulted in the division of the southern 
from the northern Slavs and had prevented a Slavic domination of 
Europe. The strong nationalism and centralized government of Hun- 
gary made it possible for her to be the chief bulwark against the advance 
of the Turk and to save Italy and western civilization. A high degree 
of culture was attained which would have resulted in a hegemony of 
the Balkans had not the victory of Turkey in 1526 driven a wedge 
through the nation and depopulated the central region. 

When the Turk was finally driven out the national government was 
in the hands of an Austrian dynasty which recolonized the devastated 
areas in such a way as to destroy the Hungarian national character. 
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Foreign settlers, German, Slovak, Serbian, and Rumanian were invited 
to immigrate into the country, with the result that Hungary was changed 
from a national state, 80 per cent Magyar, into a polyglot state in which 
by 1789 the Magyars formed but 39 per cent. The racial question in 
Hungary was thus primarily the result of immigration forced upon 
the country against its will, and unfortunately Hungarian statesmen 
failed to meet the situation by taking measures to assimilate the alien 
nationalities. By the middle of the nineteenth century the separate 
nationalities, encouraged by the imperial government, were past the 
stage of possible assimilation, and the Hungarian government could 
do no more than spread the use of the Magyar language as a medium 
of commercial and social communication. 

After discussing the pre-war economic condition of Hungary the 
speaker dwelt in detail upon the disastrous effects of the decisions 
of the Peace Conference. The flour mills of Budapest, second only 
in capacity to those of Minneapolis, were at a standstill because their 
former supply of wheat was cut off by the prohibitive export laws of 
Jugoslavia. Of Hungary's timber lands 90 per cent had been taken 
from her and pasture land must now be reforested. Hungary had lost 
control of the headwaters of her rivers, with the result that irrigation 
projects would meet with greater difficulties and the danger of floods 
had been increased by the cutting of forests in Transylvania by Ru- 
manians. Worst of all the new boundary lines cut directly through the 
area known as the 'market line' where commerce between the highland 
and the lowland regions was most intensified. 

Bolshevism in Hungary was a foreign product, transplanted by a 
determined and unscrupulous minority, against the wishes of the 
majority of the population. Its collapse was due to its inability to or- 
ganize production, helped on by the dogged resistance of the Hungarian 
peasant farmer. The chief difficulty in the way of economic improve- 
ment lay in the restrictive barriers set up by commercial treaties. The 
whole system was one of mutual chicanery. But in spite of these 
obstacles Hungary meant to work out her own salvation by a fearless 
and scientific study of the facts before her. 

A series of lectures on "Modern Italy: its intellectual, cultural, and 
financial aspects" was given by Signor Tommaso Tittoni, president of 
the Italian' Senate. Chief stress was laid by the speaker upon present 
economic conditions in Italy and their relation to world politics. The 
history of labor legislation in Italy was traced from the proclamation 
of the kingdom in 1861 to the present day. On the side of labor the 
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period of mutual aid which began with the unification of Italy was 
succeeded by a period of class struggle, which in turn was followed by 
the recent invasion of the factories by the workmen. This last phase 
had wisely been allowed by the government to run its course, with the 
result that the workers came to realize the difficulties of industrial 
management and communism rapidly lost ground. Various proposals 
for giving labor a share in the management of industry were now under 
consideration. In respect to the land problem the measures thus 
far taken to increase small holdings must be supplemented by an organic 
law for the sub-division of large estates. Signor Tittoni's observation 
of the many state and city owned industrial enterprises in Italy led 
him to the conclusion that municipal ownership was never desirable as an 
economic proposition, and that the fullest possible economic liberty 
should be reestablished as soon as war conditions were past. 

The connection between Italy's industrial life and the problems of 
world politics was forcibly presented by the speaker in his plea for the 
abolition of discriminating prices and export duties in connection with 
the distribution of the raw materials of industry. The tendency of 
nations possessing a monopoly of raw materials to reserve them for 
their own use exclusively would have the effect of forcing the importing 
nations to put differential duties upon manufactured goods from those 
countries and to retaliate by similar export duties upon their own raw 
materials. The embitterment of the economic struggle thus resulting 
would, he said, throw the markets of the world into the greatest disorder. 
An international regulation of the distribution of raw materials was 
an essential condition of world peace. In like manner there was need 
of an international agreement to regulate and make stable the foreign 
exchanges. An international clearing house along the lines proposed 
by Luzzati might be set up, organized after the manner of the Univer- 
sal Postal Union. 

In his final address Signor Tittoni urged the return of freedom of 
immigration based upon bilateral agreements adapted to the different 
nations. Such freedom would conduce to the establishment of normal 
labor conditions, with resulting advantage to both countries. 

"The economic factor in international relations" was the subject of 
the series of lectures given by Professor Achille Viallate of the Ecole 
des Sciences Politiques of Paris. The opening address was devoted 
to a review of the "economic transformations" of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. A new. era had been opened in which the economic factor had 
become one of the most important among those affecting the expansion 
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and the decline of nations. World markets had led to a movement 
towards internationalization, which had, however, been counteracted 
by the sentiment of nationality, with the result that the nations had 
attempted to constitute themselves independent economic units with 
conflicting policies of expansion. By the end of the nineteenth century 
Great Britain alone remained faithful to free trade. Protectionism 
had become the settled policy of the other nations, although a more 
liberal, policy was to be seen in the provisions for most-favored-nation 
treatment. This latter clause had, however, been strictly interpreted 
by the United States, which had pursued a very independent protection- 
ist policy against which Europe was unable to retaliate because of its 
need for American raw materials. 

Following the earlier struggle of the nations to acquire exclusive 
colonial markets had come the attempt to obtain protectorates and 
spheres of influence in undeveloped countries. Later still the export of 
capital became a matter of increasing concern. Efforts were made to 
acquire special facilities and advantages in backward countries by 
financing their public and private needs. This had led to a confusion 
of economic and political control, known as "dollar diplomacy," which 
had its good as well as its bad sides. The policy followed by the United 
States of cooperating with the other powers in the development of 
China was in contrast with its exclusive attitude in dealing with Latin 
American problems. If the economic causes of war are to be diminished 
in the future the aggressive character of nationalist sentiment must be 
modified. International understandings must replace unrestrained 
competition in the development of backward countries. Henceforth 
no nation could afford to lead an isolated economic life. 

Round-Table Conferences. The work of the round-table conferences 
may be conveniently presented under the following subject-headings: 
the general theory of international law; unsettled problems of inter- 
national law; special Latin American problems; economic problems 
involved in tariff laws; problems arising out of the treaty of Versailles; 
the specific problem of reparations to be made by the Central Powers; 
and the related groups of problems connected with the formation of 
new states in Europe and with the determination of new boundary 
lines. Under these eight headings it was possible to discuss most of 
the important international questions now before the world or as many 
of them as the leaders of the conferences thought it desirable to raise. 
In some instances there was an overlapping of subject-matter as dis- 
tributed between the conferences, but this was rather an advantage 
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than a disadvantage in so far as concerned the general object of the 
conferences. 

The conference on the general theory of international law was con- 
ducted by Professor J. S. Reeves of the University of Michigan under 
the title "Fundamental concepts in international law in relation to 
political theory and legal philosophy." Eight fundamental questions 
in international relationships were examined critically with the object 
of laying bare the solid rock of international reality as the foundation 
for the reconstruction of international law. The "ends of international 
law" were first discussed, the attainment of international justice being 
shown to be the true end. International justice was to be determined 
not by abstract theories but by the honest expression of public opinion, 
which thus became the raw material of international law. Interna- 
tional law, like national law, was a social product, and if it was to endure 
it must express the life and thought of the present day. The discussion 
on "the nature of international society" showed international law to 
be the natural result of the contact of state groups and of a desire of 
such groups to protect their mutual relationships. Hence it was im- 
portant to determine the facts of modern international relationships, 
the protection of which was the basis of international law. The question 
of the "sanctions of international law" led to a discussion of the dif- 
ference between the continental and the Anglo-Saxon conception of 
international law. The latter conception required a positive sanction 
of the type applied in municipal law, that is, the sanction of government. 

"Sovereignty and independence" was discussed both historically 
and analytically, and it was shown that the concept of absolute sover- 
eignty was erroneous in that it failed to take into account the necessary 
practical limitations upon sovereignty as well as the contradiction 
between an assertion of the legal nature of international law and the 
absolute power of the state. The idea of independence as necessarily 
absolute was also fallacious. In the discussions on "the equality of 
states" the equality was shown to be one of protection in the enjoy- 
ment of rights, that is, equality before the law, which did not predicate 
an equality of rights. Equality before the law was an essential condi- 
tion of an enduring international organization. The "Declaration 
of the American Institute of International Law as to the rights and 
duties of nations" was criticised as being based upon an outworn doc- 
trine of natural rights and as neglecting the international duties of 
states. The "doctrine of the reciprocating will" was discussed chiefly 
in connection with the recognition of new states. The United States 
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had recently changed from its earlier de facto standard in determining 
whether there existed the combination in a state of will and machinery 
for its exercise, and now followed the principle of democratic legitimacy 
as a condition of recognition. 

"The problem of codification" raised the question, which, part of 
international law should first be codified. The laws of war were set 
aside as least proper for codification, being of doubtful "legal" char- 
acter. Codification, it was said, should be confined at the outset to 
those portions of the law of peace upon which there was the most general 
agreement and in which there was the least element of strategic or 
political importance. The code must be adapted to changing facts 
and conditions. Formal codification would be likely to hinder the 
free development of international law. 

The conference dealing with "Unsettled questions of international 
law" was conducted by Professor G. G. Wilson of Harvard University. 
In discussing the "present status of international law" it was shown 
that international law had stood the test of the great war and would 
be all the stronger for it. Since 1899 international law had developed 
more than throughout the whole of its previous history. The League 
of Nations was based upon international law, and the new permanent 
court would shortly be in existence for the judicial determination of 
the applications and limits of international law. 

At the second session of this conference the topic of "Insurgency" 
was taken up by Professor P. M. Brown. The United States, it was 
shown, had used the embargo upon shipments of arms as a means of 
discouraging insurgent movements, and had assumed at times the 
position of judge in determining the issues between the insurgents and 
the established state. The responsibility of a state for losses to for- 
eigners in time of insurrection was discussed, involving the question of 
the extent of protection which a foreigner entering a dangerous area 
might expect to receive from the government of the state. 

The "law of leased territory" was treated by Professor Wilson with 
special reference to the Chinese leases of areas to Russia, Germany, 
and other powers. The subject of "the Panama Canal" raised the 
question of the sovereignty of the United States over the canal zone, 
as well as the question of the right of the United States to exempt 
its coastwise shipping from payment of tolls. The historical policy of 
the United States, it was shown, had passed through three successive 
periods of "internationalization," "joint neutralization," and "national- 
ization. " The" problem of "aerial jurisdiction" raised the question of 
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the need of a special law of the air. The attempt to build up a law 
of the air on the analogy of the law of the sea was liable to lead into 
error because of defects in the analogy. The prohibition of the use 
of aircraft in war involved the difficulty of making such prohibitions 
binding. In time of war it was likely that the military advantage of 
superior means of bombardment would dictate their use. 

Further problems of the law of war were discussed under the titles 
of "armed merchantmen," "visit and search," and "retaliation." 
The Declaration of Paris, it was shown, had done away with privateers, 
but new problems had arisen in connection with volunteer navies sub- 
sidized by the government and converted into auxiliary warships on the 
outbreak of war. There were divergent views as to the legality of 
conversion at sea, and as to the validity of the distinction between 
armament for offense and armament for defense. Modern conditions 
had made it difficult to apply the old rules of visit and search at sea, 
yet the delay involved in taking vessels to belligerent ports, such as 
Kirkwall, worked injury. The search of neutral vessels by belligerents 
also worked injustice by leading to the disclosure of business secrets. 
It was a disputed question whether a belligerent, in retaliating against 
the enemy might take action affecting neutrals. The United States, 
it was said, had interpreted the law of necessity strictly, holding 
that retaliation was outside law and had no place against neutrals. 

The conference on "Latin American questions" was conducted by 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, director of the Pan American Union. The "attitude 
of the Latin Ameriean peoples toward the United States" was the 
first topic on the program. Attention was called to the objections to 
the general designation of "Latin American." There were far greater 
differences both in political advancement and in social organization 
between the so-called Latin American nations than between the Latin 
nations of Europe. Three periods could be distinguished in the atti- 
tude of the Latin American countries towards the United States, namely, 
from the promulgation of the Monroe Doctrine to the Mexican war, 
from the Mexican war to the Pan American Congress of 1906, and from 
this last date to the present time. 

A discussion followed on the development of American policy towards 
the Latin American republics with special reference to the Monroe 
Doctrine. A special report was presented upon the historical back- 
ground of the Monroe Doctrine, and a second report upon the principles 
involved in the doctrine and the services it had rendered. The leader 
of the conference pointed out that the principles of the original Monroe 
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Doctrine were quite as vital a part of the policy of the United States at 
the present day as they were at the time of their publication. It was 
important to separate the principles of the original doctrine from the 
additions since made. There was no logical connection between the 
Monroe Doctrine and a policy of isolation. Nothing in the Monroe 
Doctrine need therefore prevent the fullest cooperation by the United 
States in any plan of world organization. 

The movement for the federation of the Central American states 
was discussed from several points of view. The advantages which the 
states would derive from the union were pointed out and the reasons 
why the movement deserved the moral support of the United States. 
There were both strong and weak points in the Pact of Union signed 
at San Jose' on January 21. Discussion followed upon the work of the 
convention sitting at Tegucigalpa. 

A special report was made on the international situation arising 
out of the pending dispute between Chili and Peru relative to the status 
of the province of Tacna-Arica. Discussion followed as to the possi- 
bilities of a final settlement and the ways in which it might be accom- 
plished. The pending treaty between the United States and Colombia 
was discussed both in its historical and in its political aspects, and a 
special report dealing with the attitude of the Colombian people towards 
the treaty was presented by a member of the conference from Colombia. 

Relations of the United States with Haiti and the Dominican republic 
raised a variety of questions including a description of the circum- 
stances which had led the United States to intervene in the affairs of 
the two republics, the difficulties involved in military government, 
and the problem of securing the cooperation and good will of the civil- 
ian population. A final conference dealt with the Mexican situation. 
Mexican problems, it was pointed out, were primarily social and economic 
rather than political. The elements of a constructive policy on the 
part of the United States towards Mexico involved both governmental 
and non-governmental cooperation. Outstanding differences between 
the two countries were discussed, as well as the question whether recog- 
nition should precede or follow a treaty providing for their settlement. 

The conference on "Tariffs and tariff problems" was conducted by 
Professor F. W. Taussig of Harvard University. Recent developments 
in British commercial policy were discussed, particularly in connection 
with the movement in favor of preferential treatment of the colonies 
and the new measures pending in Parliament for the protection of 
key-industries and the prevention of dumping. The discussion of 
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French tariff problems brought out the system of maximum and mini- 
mum duties introduced by the Meline tariff of 1892. A sort of four- 
schedule system was now being considered with varying rates for different 
countries. German commercial policy, as exhibited in the Caprivi 
treaties, had been marked by a system of special negotiations to secure 
commercial favors with nearby countries. 

Clauses of the peace treaty dealing with customs and commercial 
relations were considered, and the contrast was pointed out between 
the bilateral character of the provision for most-favored-nation treat- 
ment in the treaty of Frankfort and the unilateral character of the 
guarantee exacted from Germany in Article 264. The connection of 
the guaranty with the question of reparations was discussed. In the 
case of Austria the guaranty was qualified so as to permit special customs 
arrangements with the new states formerly part of the empire. 

The tariff history of the United States from 1890-1913 was analyzed 
and the pending bill discussed in connection with it. The emergency 
act had raised the whole question of the protection of agricultural 
products under the permanent act. Radical changes were proposed 
in the administrative provisions of the act. General reciprocity ar- 
rangements had been provided for in the tariff acts of 1890, 1897 and 
1909, permitting the President to conclude agreements without the 
consent of the Senate. The pending bill made provision for reciprocity 
agreements analogous to those of the act of 1897. Special arrangements 
had been made with other countries, such as Hawaii before the 
annexation, and Cuba since 1903. The colonial tariff policies of 
France, Germany and Great Britain showed contrasting tendencies, 
varying from the complete open door in the case of German col- 
onies to greater or lesser degrees of preferential treatment by British 
and French colonies to the mother country. 

On the merchant marine question the historical background was 
presented, and the Jones Act of 1920 was discussed with particular 
reference to the methods of protecting American shipping. The only 
way to help shipping, it was said, was by direct subsidy; all nations had 
come to that decision; discriminating duties could always be met by 
retaliation; It was a further question whether American shipping 
needed protection. 

The conference on "Treaties of peace, especially the treaty of Ver- 
sailles" was conducted by Professor J.W. Garner of the University 
of Illinois. The various methods by which war might be terminated 
were discussed and special reference was made to the possibility of 
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concluding war without a treaty of peace. Assuming that Germany- 
acquiesced in the resolution of Congress and agreed to conclude a special 
treaty with the United States, it would even then be impossible for the 
United States to avoid recognizing the treaty of Versailles which had 
now become the law of the world upon the subjects with which it dealt. 

Without the League of Nations the political settlements would have 
followed more closely the ideas and principles of the past century . French 
views regarding the left bank of the Rhine and the Saar basin were 
discussed. The disposition of Alsace-Lorraine was examined, as well 
as the provision for an independent Austria, and the rejected proposal 
for the complete dismemberment of Germany. Further discussion 
centered upon the confiscation of the German colonies and colonial 
interests, the Shantung question, and the provisions for disarmament 
by Germany.' 

Comment was made upon the lack of reciprocity in the economic and 
financial clauses of the treaty. The American attitude on the trial 
of the Kaiser was discussed. Stress was laid upon the value of minority 
protection as a means of rendering unnecessary the practice of the plebi- 
scite in cases where it could not conveniently be held. The elaborate 
system of international servitudes imposed upon German rivers, canals, 
and ports was described, together with the difficulties created with 
respect to German sovereignty, and the means of continuing the privi- 
leges granted to the inland states after the expiration of the temporary 
period. 

The two final meetings were devoted to a study of the League of 
Nations. It was pointed out that the league now comprised the 
overwhelming majority of the states of the world. The representation 
of the members in the organs of the league differed in extent, but all 
the members were under equal legal obligations. The Covenant was 
already being modified by interpretation and practice and several 
proposals for amendment were under consideration. The machinery 
adopted by the league for the preservation of peace remained volun- 
tary, but resort to it was the ultimate object of all the powers of the 
league. The idea that the league was unimportant or ineffective was 
thoroughly discredited in view of its standing organization, its rapidly 
developing functions, and its accomplishments in the first eighteen 
months of its existence. 

The conference on "the preparations question: its international 
aspects" was conducted by Mr. Norman H. Davis, former under secre- 
tary of state. It was pointed out that the agreement on reparations 
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reached at London on May 5, although announced as a general settle- 
ment, failed to contain three important elements of a definite settle- 
ment as originally laid down by the American delegation, namely, 
the fixation of a sum within Germany's reasonable capacity of payment, 
the determination of an amount which the creditor nations could afford 
to receive from her, and an agreement upon a sum which would seem 
sufficiently reasonable to the investors of the world to induce them to 
lend money to Germany upon promise of future payment. These 
three problems formed the subject of group-study, and a fourth sec- 
tion of the conference was appointed to report on the problems of inter- 
national exchange arising from the reparation payments. 

A resume" was given of the development of the reparations problem 
from the armistice negotiations to date. The organization of the com- 
mission on reparation of damages was discussed, together with the 
wide variety of views as to Germany's capacity to pay. Committee 
A then reported on the possibilities of Germany being able to produce a 
large enough surplus to meet the London agreement by establishing 
a favorable foreign balance. The unreliability of available statistics 
was pointed out. Markets must also be considered as well as the 
surplus of production over consumption. It was a doubtful prediction 
what Germany could be expected to produce twenty or thirty years 
hence. Committee B showed a division of opinion as to the amount 
of indemnity the Allies could afford to take. Protectionist and free 
trade policies were involved. It was hopeless to expect enforcement 
of the London agreement under the present conditions of protective 
tariffs and unequal foreign exchange. Committee C presented a dis- 
couraging report as to the prospects of a German loan being taken 
up by investors in the United States. Committee D submitted a 
proposal for mitigating the severity of the exchange situation. In 
conclusion Mr. Davis discussed the connection between economic 
rehabilitation and political conditions. All the financial and economic 
projects were being held up by the unstable and unnatural character 
of the political situation. The United States could not afford to be 
indifferent to the restoration of political stability. 

The conference on "the new states of Central Europe" was conducted 
by Professors A. C. Coolidge and R. H. Lord of Harvard University. 
Professor Coolidge surveyed the sources and character of the information 
upon which frontier making was based, the relations of self-determina- 
tion to geography, together with the ethnic, economic, and linguistic 
influences that determine nationality. How far did the present situa- 
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tion of the Central European nations approximate to a permanent and 
satisfactory adjustment of frontiers? What was the future of small 
states and the relation of political sovereignty to economic control? 

A general statement of the outstanding problems of the new state of 
Jugoslavia was presented, followed by reports upon particular aspects 
of those problems from members of the conference who had been in re- 
cent and intimate contact with them. Professor Lord surveyed the 
composition of the new state of Czechoslovakia with reference to its 
racial elements. General discussion followed upon the combinations of 
the different peoples, the validity of census figures, political enthusiasm, 
and religious influences. Special reports were presented on Carpatho- 
Ruthenia and Slovakia. The territorial acquisitions of Rumania brought 
forth divergent opinions, Hungary's claims totheBanat of Temesvar and 
Russia's claims to Bessarabia being vigorously represented. A special 
report on the Dobrudja was submitted. 

The present situation and future outlook of Poland was the subject 
of detailed treatment. A survey of the geographical aspects of the 
new state was followed by an estimate of the economic situation espe- 
cially with reference to the extent of reconstruction in the textile and 
metallurgical industries. The important features of the new Polish 
constitution were outlined and certain legislative measures referred 
to. Discussion followed upon the agrarian reforms, currency deprecia- 
tion, military demobilization, the question of religion, and the influence 
of the nobility upon the present regime\ The factors leading to the 
establishment of the "corridor" to Danzig were described, and the 
claims of Poles and Germans in the disputed region were discussed. 
In like manner Professor Lord gave a history and analysis of the situa- 
tion in Upper Silesia, East Galicia, and the Vilna area. Attention 
was called to the Hymans proposal that the Vilna territory should 
be united with Lithuania with extensive rights of self-government, and 
that in return Lithuania should agree to a loose union with Poland 
with respect chiefly to its foreign relations, commerce, and possible 
military cooperation. 

The conference on "the new frontiers in Western Europe and the 
Near East" was conducted by Professor C. H. Haskins of Havard 
University and Colonel Lawrence Martin of Washington, D. C. Pro- 
fessor Haskins discussed the sources of information for a study of the 
Peace Conference, together with the organization and procedure of 
the conference. Belgian problems were next taken up, with special 
attention to the relations of Belgium with Germany, and to the Flemish 
question and the final frontier settlements. Special reports were pre- 
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sented on the Schleswig plebiscite, on the coal deposits of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and on the mineral deposits of the Saar region. A special 
contribution was made by a former member of the league secretariat 
dealing with the relation of the Saar administration to the League of 
Nations. 

Colonel Martin gave an outline of the geographical features of 
international problems, with special reference to those arising out of the 
peace treaties. The value of maps and the methods of work with 
maps were discussed. Austrian and Hungarian problems were then 
taken up. Special reports were presented upon the Klagenfurt plebi- 
scite, the pro-German movement in Austria, railroads and lines of com- 
munication in Austria, minorities, and the religious question. The 
claims and grievances of Hungary were presented, with observa- 
tions from members of the conference upon the points at issue between 
Hungary and Slovakia, the racial problem in Rumania, and the new 
Hungarian-Rumanian frontier. The discussion of the Turkish problem 
raised the question of the Tchataldja lines, the various claimants to 
Constantinople, and the secret treaties relating to Asia Minor. The 
Greek interest in Smyrna was explained and the relation of that city 
to Anatolia. The difficulties involved in the proposal of an American 
mandate over Armenia were discussed and the relation of that country 
to the Caucasus and to Anatolia. 

In the study of the problem of mandates the social and territorial 
aspects were chiefly stressed. The economic development of Syria 
and Mesopotamia, reasonable profits upon invested capital, sources 
of wealth, methods of holding the mandatory state to an account of 
its trusteeship, and the rights of other nations to equality of treatment 
were taken up. The Russian problem was considered in connection 
with the question of partition and the boundaries of the border states. 
The will of the people of the border states rather than historical argu- 
ments, it was said, should be the first consideration. It was also im- 
portant that Great Russia should not be cut off from the sea and left 
without economic rights. Poland needed Russian raw materials and 
a Russian market for her goods, hence it was important that friendly 
relations should not be impeded by a Russia irredenta within the 
Polish frontiers. It was a question whether Siberia, in view of its 
potential population and strength, had not better form a separate 
Asiatic state in order to minimize the danger of a military menace to 
the world. 
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